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A SERMON, 


Se. 


LUKE xiii. 1—5. 
| There were preſent at that ſeaſon ſome that told him of the 
Gahlzans whoſe blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacri- 
Jices, —And Feſus anſwering Said unto them, ſuppoſe ye that 
theſe Galilæant were ſinners above all the Galilæans becauſe 
ten Suffered ſuch tings! —1 tell you nay : but, except ye 
repent, ye ſhall all likews iſe periſh.—Or thoſe eighteen upon 
hom the tower in Siloam fell and ſlew them, think ye that 
they were ſinners above all men that dwelt in Feruſalem ? 
—T tell you nay.: but except ye _ ye ſhall all kewiſe 


perifh. 


1 T was our Saviour's manner to give a practical turn to 


every thing. Queſtions and occafions, which, by their own _ 


nature, and probably according to the deſign of thoſe who 
introduced them, might have led to abſtruſe and myſterious 
B ſpeculations, 
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ſpeculations, drew from him unexpected leſſons of duty. 
admonitions immediately applicable to conduct. Inſtruc- 
tions thus conveyed, muſt have come upon the inquirer, and 
to the audience with a force, which we who read them now, 
feel and conceive very imperfectly, becauſe we have not pre- 
ſent to our ſenſes and obfervation, thoſe circumſtances and 
realities, which gave aptneſs and impreſſion to the anſwer, 
power and efficacy to the reflection. 


When thoſe about our Lord told him of the Galilæans, 
whoſe blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacrifices, they 
were expecting, as it ſhould ſeem, to have this tranſaction 
theocratically accounted for ; whether, for inſtance, it came 
to paſs in the ordinary courſe of God's providence, or the 
effect of his ſpecial interference; for what end it was 
brought about, or why permitted. Our Saviour's anſwer 
alſo recognizes an inclination which then prevailed among 
the Jews, to interpret calamities into judgements in ſuch a a 
manner as to make no other ufe of the moſt ſignal diſaſters. 
than to ſet on foot an inquiſitive fearch into the preſumed 
guilt of thoſe who ſuffered them; and to apply, often, no 
doubt, very erroneouſly, always unſafely, their own expoſi- 
tion of the event to their own opinion of their neighbour's 
character. This temper (of which we elſewhere likewiſe 

| | in 


1 


in Scripture meet with intimations) received no encourage- 
ment from our Lord's reply. It ſtands indeed reproved by 
it. It is not juſtified by any knowledge which we are per= 
mitted to poſſeſs of the detail of the divine councils, nor 
by any information which we are capable of attaining of 
the actual ſtate of other men's conſciences and, above all, 
it is productive of no good. 


Whether therefore they who brought forward the diſ- 
courſe ſought by it to lead our Saviour into a general diſcuſ- 


ſion of the ways and ſcheme of Providence, or to a decla- 


ration only of the ſpecific reaſons, which, in the caſe before 
them, had drawn down deſtruction upon the ſufferers, they 
failed in their deſign. The divine teacher took up the ſub- 
ject exactly ſo far as it was of practical uſe to conſider it, 
and no further. Omitting many explanations which might 
ſeem to belong to it, and which would better perhaps have 
gratified the curioſity of his audience, had that been his pur- 
poſe, he delivered (and I think upon no occaſion whatever 
with more ſolemnity delivered) an anſwer, which muſt have 
ſhaken the hearts and conſciences of thoſe who ſtood around 


him; «© ſuppoſe ye that theſe Galilæans were ſinners above 


all the Galilzans, becauſe they ſuffered ſuch things? I tell 
«« you nay: but except, ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe 
«© periſh.” 
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* periſh.” Our Saviour who was wont, we know, to pro- 
fit of every opportunity of ſeaſonable inſtruction, does not 
ſtop at the inſtance which had been related to him, but adds 
to it another of his own ; or thoſe eighteen upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell and ſle them, think ye that they 
were ſinners .aboye all men that dwelt at Jeruſalem? I tell 


«© you nay: but, except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe pe- 
cc riſh.“ 6 


The doctrine which I conſider our Lord as laying down 
by theſe examples is, that Almighty God in the diſpenſation 
of corrective evil, which he is pleaſed to carry on in this 
world, as it is connected with that diſpenſation which 
awaits us in another, out of many alike concluded under 
% ſin,” alike obnoxious to his judgements, out of many 
who ſhare in a common depravity, inſtead of deſtroying all, 
puniſhes ſome in order to afford a warning to others; that, 
if thoſe others do not take warning by the example, they 
ſhall aſſuredly fall by the ſame hand; incurr, not perhaps in 
the ſame manner, but the ſame deſtruction, as they have 
ſeen inflicted; that the thus taking warning to themſelves 
is the proper, the intended uſe and application of every ſig- 
nal calamity which comes to paſs before their eyes; and, 
laſtly, 
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laſtly, that in a religious view, this is the only uſe which 
we are authoriſed to make of them. a 


Theſe conſiderations, which ought never perhaps to be 


long abſent from our thoughts, are at this time brought be- 
fore our view by the ſituation in which we are placed. Can 
it be neceſſary to remind any one perſon who hears me, that 


tremendous warnings have been given, and continue to be 


given to a careleſs age. A devouring fire is kindled upon 
the earth. All endeavours, I will not ſay to check, but to 
ſubdue it's fury, have hitherto failed. In what direction 
it's flames may next be carried, human foreſight is not able 
to predict. They who are ſpared have cauſe to tremble. 
That ſacred voice ought to be ſtill ſounding in their ears, 
«« except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh.” With deep 
thankfulneſs indeed for the mercy by which we have hither- 
to been protected, and for the opportunity and ſpace for re- 
flection and amendment which have already been vouchſafed 
to them, ſtill they ought to ſee their danger as it is: they 
| ought to ſee, that, acting as reaſonable men, they can nei- 
ther diſmiſs their fears, remit their penitence, nor forget 
their vows. 


A louder 
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A louder call, a more than ordinary alarm was wanting, 
nay ſeems to have hardly been ſufficient to rouſe the con- 
ſciences of a generation brought by a long train of cauſes 
to ſomething worſe than a neglect, to a declared contempt of 
religion, and a fixed inſenſibility to it's concerns. What 
theſe cauſes are, it might not be difficult, if it were neceſ- 
ſary, to explain. A form of Chriſtianity exceedingly cor- 
rupt, and by it's corruptions liable to the objections of 
thinking men, and ſtill more expoſed to the ſneers and 
ſhafts of infidelity, had obtained an eſtabliſhment in many 
of the moſt powerful nations of Europe. The eſtabliſn- 

ment of the Popiſh creed, however at firſt acquired, has 
been for many years continued on the part of the govern- 
ments which have adopted it, and of the higher claſſes of 
men of the communities in which it prevailed, not from 
any opinion of it's evidence and truth, but from an utter 


indifference to all religious truth whatever. This appears 
for ſome time to have been the diſpoſition of Roman Catho- 
lic countries with reſpect to the religion profeſſed among 
them. It's effects upon thoſe who conducted public af- 
fairs, or who ruled the public manners, were habitual 
inſincerity in themſelves, and a negle& of that attention, 


and of thoſe proviſions which are neceſſary to ineul- 
cate the principles of any religion, or to preſerve its 
influence 
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influence upon the people. I am perſuaded that Chrif- 
tianity can exiſt under no form whatever, in which it 
will not contain a great deal of what is good. It's lines 
are ſo ſtrongly, ſo plainly, and ſo deeply inſcribed on the tab- 
let, that no injury can entirely efface them. But the want 
of belief in the truth of the public religion, conſider- 
ed as a ſyſtem, produced a coldneſs and averſion towads 
every part of it; and not only ſo, but towards the name 
and thoughts of revealed religion itſelf. The conſequence 
was, a general omiſſion, or negligent application of thoſe 
means by which what was good, and true, and of the greateſt 
importance, might, though mixed, it is probable, with 


erroneous and unauthorized opinions, have been upheld in 


the minds and hearts of the people. Every thing, in the coun- 
tries alluded to, operated againſt Religion. The lower orders 
obſerved in their ſuperiours an ill concealed, indeed, a hardly 
difſembled contempt of the religion, of the country ; and no 
care that had been taken, no education that was given them, 
ſupplied principles which might reſiſt the influence of theſe 
obſervations. This ſtate of things can in no country laſt 
long; and beſides the termination to which it leads, as it 
affects public inſtitutions, it is ſure to induce and leave upon 
the minds of men a ſpiritual deadneſs, a religious torpor, an 
unconcernedneſs, which it is extremely difficult to remove; 

by {220d and 
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and which it requires perhaps nothing leſs than ſome violent 
ſhock, to remove at all. It is true, that Proteſtant countries 
are not in the ſame ſituation; but it is far from being true 
that they have not felt the influence of the ſame cauſes; 
for that rejection of Chriſtianity which found, not a juſt, 
but a natural excuſe, in the multiplied additions by which 
the religion was diſguiſed and deformed, diffuſed itſelf by 
dint of example amongſt others, who neither had, nor coud 
have the ſame grounds of objection. There are no perſons 
in the world, who are more led by authority then unbelievers. 
A name, a reputation, acquired by ſcience or by wit, although 
by ſcience altogether unconnected with religious ſubjects, or 
by wit adverſe to patient reaſoning upon any ſubject what- 
ever, is more than enough to decide the opinions of thou- 
ſands who range themſelves on the ſide of infidelity. It is 
well known how cloſe and eaſy an intercourſe is carried on be- 
tween the higher claſſes of different countries, and that this 
intercourſe often begins at an age, when every impreſſion 
received from it ſinks deep: ſo that prejudices, which, in 
the countries where they originated had too much foundation 
in religious abuſe and corruption, paſſed over into countries, 
where, without any part of the ſame reaſon, they would pro- 
duce, when once formed, very much of the ſame effect. 


There 


E 
There is another cauſe, which, in many reformed churches, 
and in none ſo much as our own, hath contributed to the 
generation of that religious inſenſibility of which we com- 


plain; and that cauſe is long tranquillity. Ineſtimable, no 
doubt, are the bleſſings of public tranquillity ; but concern 


and anxiety for religion are not always amongſt the number, 
God forbid, that we ſhould wiſh the return of perſecution, or 


of impaſſioned contraverſy, for the ſake of reviving religious 


ſentiments amongſt us; but it may till be true, (ſuch is the 
weakneſs, ſhall I ſay, or the perverſeneſs of the human 
mind ?) that theſe ſentiments languiſh and decay in a ſtate 
of ſecurity and repoſe, While our bark goes before the gale, 
we are at reſt, A ſtorm, or an enemy, can alone awaken 
us. Religious ſentiments have not the leſs foundation in 
truth and reaſon under one ſtate of external circumſtances 


than another, but they are leſs exerciſed, leſs called forth, 
leſs felt. 


But from whatever cauſe or quarter this deep inſenſibility 
to the truths of religion hath proceeded, I fear I am too well 
warranted in aſſerting that it till exiſts. A ſeries of viſita- 
tions the moſt awful, of public calamities the moſt general, 
of political changes the moſt tremendous, which any age of 
the world ever experienced within the ſame period, have not 

EY . done 
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done away our negligence in theſe moſt important of all hu- 
man concerns. The ſucceſſive fall of ſtates and kingdoms, 
the ruin of eſtabliſhments and inſtitutions by which the 
order of civil life hath hitherto been maintained, the devaſ- 
tation of countries, the miſery of millions, though events 
paſſing at our doors, under our eyes, amongſt thoſe with 
whom we are connected by ſociety or alliance, have produced 
very little, if any, change upon our religious diſpoſitions. 
The truth is, that whatever we may pretend, we are not af- 
fected at the heart by theſe things. No ſufficient evidence, 
no probable indication of our being ſo affected hath yet ap- 


peared. 


To judge fairly of this aſſertion, let us obſerve what the 
ſymptoms are, by which real anxiety, and genuine grief, in- 
variably ſhew themſelves ; how men feel and a& when they 
are indeed touched by calamity ; and whether theſe ſymp- 
toms accord in any degree with what in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of public diſtreſs and peril, we ſee around us, or 
with what we perceive in ourſelves. 


When any great loſs hath ſuddenly reduced our worldly 
ſubſtance, or any great danger threatens our affairs ; when 
any diſeaſe hath deſtroyed our health; when death, ſickneſs, 


or 
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or misfortune, viſit us in our families or our friends, then 
are we univerſally affected, and, without queſtion, ſincerely. 
And what is the alteration within us which ſuch ſenſations 
produce? | | 


Amongſt other changes this conſtantly is one, that it takes 
away our taſte and reliſh for public diverſions. We do not 
prohibit diverſions to a man under anxiety and afflictions. 
It is unneceſſary : he enters not into them. He wants not 
to be laid under reſtraint reſpecting them: his abſtinence is 
voluntary ; his mind being too burthened or too agitated for 
the enjoyment, and too occupied for admitting even the 
thought of them. There is nothing artificial or affected in 
this conduct; it is the natural reſult of the ſtate of his 
mind. I put, it is true, the caſe of ſufferings and ſorrows, 
the moſt perſonal, the moſt intereſting, of any which we are 
capable of enduring. It is not to be expected that the view 
or even the experience of public calamities, can ever be 
brought ſo near to us as theſe : but in whatever degree we 
are truly impreſſed with concern or ſolicitude about them, 
in a proportionable degree the ſame effects will follow. But 
are theſe effects to be found amongſt us in any degree what- 
ever? Is there any abatement, (I ſpeak not now of its being 
extinct, or even ſuſpended, ) but is there any abatement of an 

eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs after pleaſures and diverſions? Are they leſs fre- 
quent, or rather conſtant, more chaſtiſed, or more ſober than 
they were? Do men ſacrifice leſs in purſuit of them, or ſuf 
fer leſs of their time, and attention, and fortune, and ſtudy, 
to be engroſſed by them? Do theſe things form what is their 
place and uſe, a relaxation from the buſineſs, the duties, the 
weighty offices of life, or do they not conſtitute that buſineſs 
itſelf ? If they be now as profane, as looſe, as exceptionable 
in kind, as exceptionable in degree, as they were in times of 
the greateſt apparent ſecurity, yet as univerſally, as intempe- 
rately, and immoderately ſought after, what other concluſion 

are we permitted to draw from this appearance, but that 
which we alledge, namely, that we are not, whatever we 
may for form's ſake profeſs, affected in our hearts by the 
terrible ſcene which is paſſing in the world? 


Again ; there is one fault, for which anxiety, when real, 
is an infallible cure ; and that is levity of mind ; and there 
is one way, in which this levity of mind, when uncorrected, 
is wont to betray itſelf, and that is, by an undiſtinguiſhing, 
and unreaſonable paſſion for ridicule, I ought not, perhaps, 
to have called it an undiſtinguiſhing paſſion, becauſe it com- 
monly loves to attach, and exerciſe, and diſplay itſelf upon 
thoſe preciſe ſubjects, which are, of all others, the moſt im- 


proper 
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proper for it, and lie the furtheſt out of it's legitimate pro- 
_ vince. It is impoſſible for a man to be ſincerely affected 

by any ſubject, and not to become, on that ſubject at leaſt, 
ſerious. In truth, a real and rooted concern ſpreads a general 
ſeriouſneſs over the whole diſpoſition. Now a ſerious mind 
finds no entertainment in ſeeing made themes of ridicule, 
the ſport of a playful fancy, or malicious wit, topics upon 
which it never meditates but with heart-felt trouble and 
concern. It invites not, it encourages not, this treatment of 
ſubjects on which it feels itſelf ſo deeply intereſted ; but 
endures it with repugnancy and pain, I am not now de- 
ſcribing the decorum which belongs to weighty and 
important queſtions, but the internal ſenſations of a mind 
by which that weight and importance is felt. Were I there- 
fore to propoſe a test, by which it ſhould be judged whether 
we are, or are not, affected as deeply as we ought to be 
by our public ſituation, I would fix upon this, whether, 
in the diſcuſſion of what related to it either in writing or 
converſation, we always or uſually met with that gravity of 
thought and language, not only which is due to great and 
momentous intereſts, but which in fact we conſtantly do 
meet with, when men are truly in earneſt, and truly ſolicitous 
about what they treat of. So long as the ſpirit of ridicule, 


prevailing as it may be, can find a ſubject in the diſaſters 
E which 
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which ſurround us, and can be exerted on that ſubject with 
the ſucceſs which it ſeeks, favour and approbation, ſo long I 
ſhall contend, that, fay what we will, we are not penetrated 
by any due ſenſe of the dangers to which we are expoſed, or 
any ſuch anxiety for our preſervation and deliverance as the 
danger requires. If it be urged that this is to mark the 
public misfortunes by a melancholy ſhade, I reply by aſking 
two queſtions ; is levity, courage? Is ſeriouſneſs, deſpair? 


Once more; it is of the nature of every deep and anxious 
concern, I mean of what we actually feel to he ſuch, that it 
diminiſhes our anxiety about other things. It excludes or 
overpowers a number of leſſer cares, and comparatively 
trifling intereſts, which in a different ſtate of mind and of, 
circumſtances, would have engaged, it is poſſible, much of 
our thoughts, our hopes, our fears, and our deſires. One 
half of the emulations, for inſtance, and diſputes in which. 
we are involved ; one half of the ſucceſſes we boaſt, or the 
diſappointments we complain of, are made to appear, even. 
to ourſelves, frivolous and inſignificant, when' we come to. 
feel the load of any oppreſſive evil, or when we behold or 
contemplate it's approach. The ſame is true of our relative 
advantages and diſtinctions; and ſtill more of thoſe futile 
decorations of life, the care. to acquire or diſplay which, 

takes 


„ 
takes up in ordinary minds, and in an ordinary ſtate of thoſe 
minds, no ſmall part of their activity and attention. Theſe 
things loſe even their imaginary value when the ſpirit ceaſes 
to be at eaſe and leiſure; are baniſhed indeed from the 
thoughts, whenever the mind is fixed by any great con- 
cern. 


But is there any alteration to be ſeen amongſt us in theſe 
reſpects ? Are we become leſs intent on trifles > Do we en- 
gage with leſs ardour in trifling purſuits; with leſs vehe- 
mence in trifling contentions ? Are our perſonal cares dimi- 
niſhed by our public danger, or rendered more worthy of 
men, who have the greateſt of all intereſts on this ſide the 


grave at hazard, the fate of their country undecided. 


Eaſtly ; all ſincere grief turns the heart towards religion. 
Great and imminent dangers. do the ſame. In countries 
where the inhabitants are ſometimes terrified by commo- 
tions of the earth ; and where, when once alarmed, they 
have reaſon each hour to dread a repetition of the ſhock, 
every eye upon theſe, tremendous occaſions is lifted up to 
heaven, every ſoul ſeeks it's creator. To him alone they 
ſue for ſuccour; to him alone they look for refuge and deli- 
verence. Not only the wretched ſufferers, but they wha 

| are 
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are witneſſes to ſuch ſcenes, or in whoſe neighbourhood 
they paſs, participate ſtrongly in the ſame ſentiments. Moſt 
horrible, without queſtion, are thoſe diſorders of nature ; 
but hardly more deſtructive in the firſt convulſion, certainly 
not more pernicious in the eventual conſequences than thoſe 
civil diſtractions, than the fall, and ruin and confuſion 
which have overwhelmed nations the neareſt to our own. 
Yet we are not turned to God. No manifeſtation is yet 
given of that fpirit of devotion, which I repeat again, 
almoſt every man feels when he is really affected * cala- 
mity ; and feels almoſt involuntarily, 


Is it then true that we are really affected, or in any de- 
gree correſponding with the extremity and occaſion? If we 
be not, (and what have been mentioned are no ſlight proofs 
that we are not, and I wiſh I coud ſtate any ſure proofs that 
we are) then have we new cauſe for the moſt ſerious apprehen- 


ſion and cloſe refle tion. 


Firſt; Do we preſume to complain that God Almighty 
hath not heard our prayers, or to the extent to which we car- 
ried our hopes ? Let us reflect whether it be true that we 
have prayed at all, with that earneſtneſs in our hearts 
which conſtitutes the nature, which alone can expect the re- 

turn, 
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turn, which alone indeed deſerves the name of prayer? It is 
not within the poſſiblity of things that a man ſhould pray as 
he ought, untill he know, confeſs and feel the magnitude of 
the object for which he prays, of the evil which he deprecates, 
of the danger which he ſeeks by prayer to avert. 


Secondly ; if it be true that we are not affected by our 
ſituation, then, while we have reaſon to lament over the mi- 
ſeries of Europe, the wide waſting havoc which is ſtill deſo- 
lating her provinces, above even theſe have we yet greater rea- 
ſon to bewail the invincible hardneſs of our own hearts. 
« What coud have been done more to my vineyard that I 
have not done in it* ?” What notices, what warnings, 
coud haye been given to us, which have not been given ? 
We of this country and generation may be ſaid never to 
have known before what war was. We have been impli- 
cated in war, ſuch as commenced too frequently, it may be 
owned, between powerful, jealous, and rival nations ; con- 
teſts, that is, for ſmall and diſtant portions of territory, or for 
claims of national honour; we have ſeenalſo the ſeverance ofour 
empire; but we have not before ſeen maſſacres and aſſaſſi- 
nations at our doors; the rights and laws of property, that is, 
of peace, ſtricken to the root; that tutelary ſhield, which legal 
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government holds over infancy and age, weakneſs and timidity, 
daſhed to the-ground and broken to pieces ; the comforts of 
life torn from millions ; life itſelf preferved with difficulty, 
and under circumſtances of extreme ſuffering ; we have ſeen 
theſe things, and yet are not affected. We have in many re- 
ſpects been objects of divine mercy, in no reſpe& more than 
in having ſuch ſtrong admonitions vouchſafed to us. But de- 
ſpiſed warnings are the forerunners of penal juſtice, «© I 
«© will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ; I will take 


away the hedge thereof, and it ſhall be eaten up: and 


© break down the * thereof, and it ſhall be trodden 
« down * 


Many who venerate religion, who ſee in a pure and holy 
faith the beſt reſource in ſeaſons of adverſity and peril, the 
only remedy for the evils which threaten us, do not always 


conſider, in what way alone we can expect, as a nation, to 


perceive it's benefit, or draw down the bleſſing of it's di- 


vine author. Religion is ſtrictly a perſonal thing. The 
religion of Chriſt was ſo preached, and upon all occaſions 
ſo regarded by it's founder. It's effect upon communities, 


though ſalutary and important, is ſecondary and conſequen- 


tial. 
„ Ifaiah v. 5. 


tw 


tial, It promotes the welfare of ſtates by it's influence upon 
the hearts and conſciences of individuals. That influence 
muſt firſt of all therefore exiſt. To expect that Chriſtianity 
can either ſave or ſuſtain a nation in any other way, is to ex- 
pect what it does not promiſe. And this ſhews the reaſon, 
why governments have not found that ſtrength and fupport 
in religion which they have been taught to look for. Per- 
ſonal reformation is an exceedingly difficult taſk. It is eaſier 
toalter the conſtitution of an empire than to change a ſingle 
corrupt heart. It never, perhaps, is changed, but by the 
all-powerful aid of God's holy ſpirit, and that aid preſup- 
poſing or requiring on our parts, earneſt, painful, and labo- 
rious endeavours. Now the reformation of a people is only 


the aggregate reformation of the individuals who compoſe 
it, Under what difficulties therefore it muſt always be 
carried on, by what ſtruggles, with what contention of ſpirit, 
with what * ſtriving together,” with what mutual help and 
exhortation, with what ſeparate reſolution and perſeverance, 
it muſt be finally accompliſhed, if accompliſhed at all, it is 
ſufficiently eaſy to underſtand. 


To conclude : while our religion dwells only upon our 


lips, reſides in forms and in profeſſions, although it may be 
cele- 
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celebrated in it's offices, and honoured in its rites, it will not, 
it cannot, in times and dangers like the preſent, afford us the 
aſſiſtance which we want. But let it become perſonal; let 
it's faith, it's laws, once ſink into the hearts of thoſe who 
aſſume it's name, and we will promiſe that our country ſhall 
ſoon rejoice in it's holy influence, acknowledge it's powerful 
energy, and find ſtability, where alone it can be found, in 


the protection of that Almighty Being who ſent it to bleſs 
and fave the world. 


THE END, 


